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This year the University of 
Geneva celebrated the 400th 
mniversary of its founding 
by John Calvin. The cover 
picture shows refugee students 
who are continuing their 
studies. at the university. 
(A UNREF photo.) 


HE meeting of the Federation Executive Committee 


was, as usual, a “hot” meeting, in every sense of 
the word this time. We met in Berlin in July in the hottest 
week since 1892. We were guests in the Roman Catholic 
Student Centre, a new building with excellent meeting 
halls, which we would have enjoyed more had they not 
so often resembled ovens ! The very modern architecture 


found expression in the chapel on the ground floor, as 


well as the restaurant in the basement. We were able to © 


have at least some contact with what we somewhat self- 
righteously call the world ‘“‘behind the iron curtain’, as 


if, looked at from the other side, we are not also behind 4 
it. An afternoon’s ride through both Berlins enabled | 
us to see the contrasts and similarities between them. — 


I myself was particularly impressed by the comparison . 
between East Berlin 1959 and the same city as I had — 


last seen it in 1957. One feels that the East German 
economy in its turn has also taken a new departure and 
is in full expansion. A few more years at the same rhythm 


and East Berlin will look as much like a new city as West — 


Berlin does today. 


But unfortunately we had all too little time for contact 


with the city, its people, and especially its students, many 
of whom were on vacation. As usual, we had a heavy 
agenda. However, we did respect scrupulously the daily 
timetable, and no evening session finished more than ten 
minutes behind schedule. The constant watch over our 
timetable kept by Peter Kreyssig, a member of our Exec- 


utive Committee who also served as chaplain, was of | 


immense value, as were the morning services, including 
Bible study, which he led each day. In the evenings we 
gathered in intercessory prayer for different parts of the 
world and various aspects of the Federation’s work. 
The evening sessions were reserved for reports and 
speeches on matters of general interest. 
Smart, together with a panel, presentéd the life of African 
students today; Frank Engel spoke on Asian SCMs; 
Mauricio Lopez gave a fascinating presentation of Latin 
American student life and political action, including the 
story of the role of Cuban students in the Fidel Castro 
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Beevotition: and I myself spoke about the role of the Federation with regard 
_ to international politics. Ken Shiozuki reported on the Rangoon conference 
- and its significance for the Federation; Charles Long on present trends and 
problems in the development of the Life and Mission of the Church project, 
and Frank Glendenning on the work of the Federation in secondary schools. 
Finally, we heard a description of the situation of the Studentengemeinde in 
East Germany !. 
We spent a good deal of time surveying the situation of national Move- 
_ments and the regional programs of the Federation, planning for meetings, 
publications, and staff travels, and sweating a little over finances. The most 
important decisions made in this field of current program were the following : 


Ecumenical work camps 


Since 1949 the Federation has recognized that the Youth Department of 
_ the World Council of Churches should be responsible for the operation of 
ecumenical work camps, acting in this field on our behalf, and that therefore 
we have a moral obligation to assist them whenever possible in this program. 
I am afraid that this unwritten agreement has not been too well observed ; 
our support of the Youth Department has been more theoretical than real, 
at least at the international level. It is therefore well that we spent a whole 
session discussing the ecumenical work camp program, and decided that a 
more exhaustive study should be undertaken at the 1960 General Committee. 
_ Among other suggestions made to the Youth Department were these : that 
the concept of work camps should be broadened to include all kinds of service, 
whether involving physical labour or not ; that work camps should be opened 
as much as possible to non-Christian Waciicibanees that the World Council 
_ should consider the possibility of sponsoring such camps jointly with secular 
- bodies in order to multiply occasions for Christian witness, and also of par- 
ticipants being paid for their work, not only because of the financial needs 
of many students, but also because the fact of receiving a salary is likely to 
create even more genuine contacts between work campers and ordinary 
workers. 


Federation team to North Africa 


In October 1959 a team of ten or more Federation members, mostly stu- 
dents, will spend almost a month in Tunisia and Morocco making contacts 
with Moslem students. The team will be led by Valdo Galland and will 
include, as an expert on Islam, Professor Hendrik Kraemer of the Netherlands, 
former director of the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey, Switzerland. The 


ne 1 Several of these addresses are printed in The Student World IV 1959. 
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Philippe Maury, WSCF General Secretary, 


program of the tour will include visits to a number of cities and cultural 
centres, personal conversations with Moslem students, and a conference of 
Christian and Moslem students in Les Chénes, youth centre of the Ministry of 
Education of Morocco, near Rabat. The purpose of this tour is, in the first 
place, simply to learn something about Moslem students with whom we have 
too few contacts ; secondly, to establish with them ties of human friendship, 
and thirdly, to render Christian witness to them, as occasions arise naturally 
in conversation. It is our hope that similar efforts will be organized in other 
parts of the world to establish contacts with Moslems, and also with other 
religious student groups. The Federation policy is to go out to encounter 
those who do not share our faith in order to break down the walls of the cozy 
Christian club in which we so often live in deadly isolation. 


Finances 


\ 


I have said that, as usual, we sweated a little over finances. I should add, 
however, that the financial picture looked a little brighter than in 1958. Due 
to heavy curtailment of our activities and the delay in one staff appointment, 
we were able last year to increase a little our operating cash reserves. They 
are still insufficient to enable the Federation to face the inevitable time-lag 
between expenditure and income, but we are not threatened with immediate 
catastrophe as we were a year ago. Several national Movements have made 


a considerable increase in their contributions; the Executive Committee 


expressed its appreciation for their efforts and asked that they continue them. 
It also decided that the attention of all Movements related to the WSCF 
should be called to the spiritual significance of giving to the Federation, and 
that a minimum contribution of fifty Swiss francs per year should be sug- 
gested, not as a legal obligation but as a moral one. We also noted with 


and Frank Engel, Staff Lee-Woolf, Treasurer 
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D. T. Niles, WSCF-Chairman, and Philip 
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> gratitude that our Mutual Assistance Program is receiving a more positive 
_ Tesponse year after year. We are still far from meeting all the needs of all 


national Movements, but we have been able to do something for all of them. 
This does not mean that we can now rest on our achievements ; the effort 


_ has to be continued and even increased, since the needs of our young Move- 
ments, far from decreasing, are growing every year as their work expands. 


Of course, we are relying more and more on help from churches and mis- 
sionary societies. But this help would probably not be forthcoming, and 
it might become dangerous, if it were to replace student contributions rather 
than to supplement them. 


Staff policy 


No major decisions on staff had to be made this year ; this will be the 
task of the General Committee in 1960. But we did have a discussion on 
the long-run staff policy which the Federation should follow, particularly 
with reference to regional appointments. Some hesitation had been expressed 
at the General Committee at Tutzing in 1956 about the principle of regional 
appointments, and at Berlin we considered ways in which the Federation 
could both avoid the dangers of regionalism without discontinuing its regional 
program, and also reduce the size of its staff to bring it more in line with 


Federation resources. There are now eleven Federation secretaries, including 


four ‘“‘regional portfolios” and three ‘‘functional portfolios”. Of these, only 
six are covered by unearmarked funds of the Federation budget. This may 
be a sign that we have gone too far in the direction of a large staff. One 
possible solution might be to maintain the idea of regional responsibilities of 


various secretaries, but to establish the principle that they should all be based 
in Geneva. Since no secretary can be expected, without serious damage to 


his health, to travel more than six months a year, a Geneva-based staff would 
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have no difficulty in continuing our program of regional assistance to SCMs. 


This solution might also give the staff more opportunities to work as a team, 
and provide more possibilities for “regional secretaries’ to make use of 
their time while not travelling. We came to no decision ; all this was merely 
discussion in preparation for decisions which the General Committee must 
make next year. : 


Most of our time was devoted to matters other than current business. 
I want now to deal with three of these. 


The Life and Mission of the Church program 


A special commission reworked, in the light of the lessons of the Rangoon 
conference, of the work done by national Movements and Federation staff, 
and of the advice of the leaders’ conference held in Geneva in June, the pro- 
gram of the World Teaching Conference which will be held in Strasbourg 
in July 1960. It now seems probable that this conference will bring together 
more than 600 participants, including about 400 SCM delegates and 100 
representatives of other ecumenical organizations. I shall not go into the 
details of the program here, but simply say that I believe it is going to be 
a creative and thrilling meeting. And this is not only my opinion ; the rum- 
our was going around the Executive Committee that in some countries there 
is already a “black market operation” in the membership of delegations 
to the conference ! 


The Executive Committee also made preliminary plans for the follow-up | 
of Strasbourg, particularly the regional conferences which are to be held ~ 


in all parts of the world in 1961-63. It was decided that during the year fol- 
lowing Strasbourg national Movements should organize their own programs 
in an effort to reflect on and digest the work of the World Teaching Con- 
ference. Then will come the regional conferences, whose purpose will be 
to continue the teaching begun at Strasbourg, to train leaders, to examine 
the life and work of the SCMs and churches in the light of the universal task 
of the Church, and to call students to creative participation in it. It was 
recommended that these conferences should not exceed 500 participants nor 
be smaller than 100, and that they should last at least ten days. 

The Executive Committee welcomed the news that the publications pro- 
gram of the LMC project is making good progress, and we received before 
the end of our meeting the first two of a series of fifteen printed study out- 


lines which are to be published on various burning issues in the life and mis- 
sion of the Church. 


> 


Revision of the Federation Constitution and By-laws 


Since 1956 the Executive Committee has been working on a revision of 
the Statement of Aims of the Federation. At Berlin we made a final draft 
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_ which will be circulated to all national Movements in order that a vote may 
be taken on it at the General Committee next summer. The proposed text 
for the Aims is as follows: 


‘The aims of the World Student Christian Federation in all its work among 
members of the academic community shall be: : 

1. To call them to faith in God — Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — according 
to the Scriptures, and to discipleship within the life and mission of the Church. 

2. To help them to grow in the Christian life through prayer, study of the 
Bible, and participation in the worship and witness of the Church. 

3. To help them to witness to Jesus Christ in the academic community. 

4. To bring them into fellowship with one another in mutual service and 
to support efforts to serve all students in their needs. 

5. To help them to strive for peace and justice in and among the nations. 

6. To help them to work for the manifestation of the unity of the Church. 

7. To help them to be servants and messengers of God’s. Kingdom in all 
the world. 


We had also begun last year a consideration of changes in the structure 
of the Federation made necessary by certain practical considerations : 
1. The Federation has grown to such an extent that a General Committee 
‘which represents the whole membership is too large to perform the legislative 
and executive functions which it had before the war. All implementation 
of policy should be entrusted to a smaller body — the Executive Committee. 
_ 2. The size of the Executive Committee itself has increased so much 
that it has become very difficult for the Federation to bear the cost of an 
annual meeting of the Committee, even in Europe where it can be held most 
cheaply. 
N A long discussion preceded the adoption of the plan for structural changes 
on which the General Committee will vote. According to this, the General 
Committee would meet every four years instead of every three, and its respon- 
sibilities would be those of an Assembly — the formulation of general policy 
and the election of members of the Executive Committee and staff. The 
Executive Committee or Officers would be responsible for year-to-year pro- 
gram and action. The Executive Committee, which would be reduced from 
sixteen to fourteen members, would meet only twice between two General 
of Committees, as would the Federation Officers, and at least one of the meetings 
“ of each body would be held outside Europe. In addition, the meetings of 
the Executive Committee and Officers outside Europe would be held in con- 
E - nection with a general student conference, so that the impact of the Federa- 
tion would be felt more directly in various parts of the world. Behind this 
A proposal is the conviction that it is of primary importance for the leadership 
a of the Federation to meet outside of the European continent, and to have 
effective contacts with students in all parts of the world, and in Berlin we 
saw that the only practical way of achieving this was to reduce the size and 


periodicity of meetings. 
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Joan Macneil, Australia, and Ken Allan Burry, President, and Herluf Jensen, General 


Shiozuki, WSCF Staff Secretary, NSCF (see page 128) 


I should finally mention a very important though extremely small amend- 
ment to the Federation constitution which will be voted on by the General 
Committee next year: that we no longer be the World’s Student Christian 
Federation but the World Student Christian Federation. May I as a French- 
man be excused from interpreting the exact significance of this linguistic 
alteration by which the Federation is simply following the practice of other 
ecumenical bodies. 


General Committee 1960 


One commission planned for the meeting of the Federation General 
Committee which will follow the Strasbourg conference. In line with the 
proposed changes in the functions of the General Committee, we planned 
for a program rather different from that of Tutzing 1956. A much greater 
effort will be made to enable all participants to acquire a real knowledge of 
the life of the Federation, not only of its international and regional expres- 
sions, but also of its national Movements, and several sessions of the General 
Committee will be given over to reports on the life of SCMs around the world. 
Since we hope to meet in Greece, although no final decision on this has yet 
been made, major attention will be given to the life of the Orthodox Church 
in our day, especially in that country. Following the reports on international 
activities of the Federation, the adoption of the Constitution and By-laws, 
and the election of the new Executive Committee, the General Committee 
will spend some time on biblical and theological studies introduced in plenary 
and discussed in small groups. It will then divide into three commissions, 
on politics, education, and the Christian community ; for most of the com- 
mission sessions, these will in turn be divided into sub-commissions — for 
instance, the commission on politics will work in three small groups, on 
peace, race, and the Federation and SCMs in politics. A second set of groups, 
organized along regional lines, will then meet to consider the programs of 
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the regional conferences on the Life and Mission of the Church mentioned 
above, and a third set, called sub-committees, will deal with the technical 
and program aspects of the agenda: finance, survey of Movements, schools 
work, University Teachers’ Committee, international activities, etc. Through- 
out the whole General Committee, there will be meetings of the Executive 
Committee to begin implementation of general policy decisions made by the 
General Committee itself. 

The most serious problem concerning the General Committee is that of 
its place and date, on the one hand, and the health of its members, on the 
other. As I have said, we hope to meet in Greece, but there are still a number 
of points which have to be clarified before we can make a final decision. 
According to the plans made in Berlin, the General Committee would have 
begun on August 7 and ended August 22. It now looks as if we may have 
to postpone it by a few days in order to avoid a clash with other ecumenical 
meetings. As to the health of the General Committee delegates and of Federa- 
tion staff in particular, the problem is obvious. What condition shall we be 
in, after more than two weeks of very serious work in Strasbourg, to start 
another two-week period of equally heavy work? At this point the necessity 
of postponing by a few days the General Committee may be an act of God’s 
providence. 

I could write much more in this letter. I have just finished dictating the 
minutes, and am in a mood to consider all decisions we made of equal im- 
portance. It has been very difficult for me to choose and to summarize. 
I hope, however, that this already long letter will give you some idea of what 
is ahead for us until the summer of 1960. As far as I myself am concerned, 
I know that there is much work, but also much gratitude for all the enrich- 
ment this work means for me and for my colleagues on the Federation staff. 

Yours very sincerely, 
PHILIPPE MAURY. 
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Is the universities of over forty cou 
tries, spread throughout all continent} 
refugee students are finding their feet | 
new environments, are learning the cu 
toms and techniques of new social systen 
and are bringing their interrupted studii 
to a successful conclusion. As with tk 
general world refugee population, the? 
are no absolutely accurate global statistid 
for refugee students —a total of 25,004 
would not be an unreasonable estimatt} 
The nationalities are varied: over 7,0(( 


Korean refugee students in a WUS hostel 
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students fled from Hungary in 1956-57 
1,000 Algerian students are now findin 
new lives in Europe outside France or ii 
Tunisia, Morocco, and the Middle Eastt 
Vietnam and Korea have between therif 
up to 7,000 students who have had tt 
create new homes as the result of war 
for which they bore no responsibility) 
the overcrowded islands of Hong Kon: 
house approximately 3,500 student ref 
gees from the Chinese mainland ; a doze} 
countries in Europe offer new hope to 
steady westward flow of as many differen 
nationalities again; South America alse 
knows the problem, as students who havi 
led the resistance to dictatorships ar 
forced to seek safety outside their ow: 
frontiers ; and so the examples multiply 

The act of becoming a refugee is sadi 
dening and at the same time courageous 3 
the material and moral consequences can 
be distressing, and overcoming them call! 
for fortitude. Faced with man-made od 
natural catastrophe, political or geograph 
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lange, famine, flood, war, +, oppression, 
fugee loses his Possessions, he’ 
ome, and-often his family ; his mental 
nd physical health are frequently gravely 
ndermined. These circumstances, all too 
amiliar to the ‘‘ordinary”’ refugee, are 
[ten even worse for the student refugee. 
Phe student is on the way to a career 

t is as yet unable to support himself ; 
¢ must adapt himself to a new university 
System, and must often recommence his 
years of study no matter how advanced 

a stage he had reached originally. And 
4 this must be done in many cases in new 
jects. (for what use is training in 
ungarian law in, say, Norway ?), and 


j jusually in a new language which has 
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first to be learned to a standard adequate 
to follow lectures and write essays. 
' And yet, despite all these and other 
|| difficulties, the large majority of refugee 
As idents prove to be a match for the 
native” students with whom they are 
orking and competing in examinations, 
ond in university sports and social life. 
! The experience of World University Serv- 
ice (WUS), which has for forty years 
been working for refugee students, shows 
that the academic and cultural achieve- 
ents of student refugees in general 
ompare extremely favourably with the 
‘standards of their colleagues in their 
Hy chosen country of resettlement. For this, 
‘much effort and sacrifice is required from 
4 the individual once the all- important 
‘scholarship for university entrance has 
‘been obtained. The finding of study 
places and scholarship opportunities is 
one of the most important refugee func- 
tions carried out by WUS, the sole inter- 
national organization specifically devoted 
to student needs. Among the various 
i other aspects of the work of WUS in 
| this field is providing for reception, 
G mergericy housing gies Seeding of reine 


‘students (and refugee feathers 


am of 
whom there are many hundreds in a 
precarious material situation), arranging 
transportation to new countries, organ- 
izing language courses, providing study 
books and stationery, and offering advis- 
ory and counselling services. Under all 
circumstances, WUS assistance is provided 
without discrimination and solely on the 
basis of need, and a conscious endeavour 
is made to promote self-reliance and to 
enable the refugee student to follow a 
normal life in his new country. All this 
work is carried on through the WUS 
International Secretariat and by WUS 
National Committees, with the advice and 
assistance of other international organ- 
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mana, WUJS, and COSEC. 

In the present context of World Refu- 
gee Year, which runs from July 1959 to 
June 1960, public opinion is focussed on 


refugee problems, and additional financial 
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particularly WSCF, Pax Ro- 


contributions and opportunities are being | 


made available for permanent refugee — 
solutions. In enthusiastically welcoming si 
the inauguration, through the United — 
Nations, of this Refugee Year, WUS is — 
pledging its own support and action, and ~ 
is calling on all other bodies concerned 


to respond to this special appeal. A — Ke 
World Refugee Year Fund has been set — 
up, and student programs in all countries 


are being increased in an attempt to bring 
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the maximum benefit during the Year to — 


the maximum number of student and 
teacher refugees. It is recognized that 


within twelve months no final solution ti 


can be found to all the outstanding prob- 
lems, but, with good will and initiative, 
considerable progress can be made. It is 
in this spirit that we look forward to 
international co-operation and solidarity 
in tackling student refugee problems dur- 
ing and after World Refugee Year. 
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HOW WE PRAY. 


PETER COLEMAN 
Associate Secretary, British SCM 


During the past six months, a survey has been made of the practice and 
problems of prayer in the British SCM. The basic aims were to find 
out what actually happens when students meet to pray together, and when 
they pray by themselves. We hoped the survey would show also how far 
teaching about prayer was effective, how far the pressure of the ecumenical 
encounter in branches was reflected in the ordering of branch prayers, how 
far popular current philosophies and ignorance of Christian theology gave 
rise to theoretical uncertainty about the value and importance of prayer, and 
lastly, how far we were in practice succeeding in developing a kind of prayer 
appropriate for Christian students in our present world. 


The first questionnaire 


It was obvious from the start that a successful and reliable survey depended 
on having full co-operation from branch committees and prayer secretaries. 
Reticence about our religion is a firm British characteristic, and most strongly 
so over something as personal as prayer, and it would have been disastrous 


ed | 


4 


if the survey had come to be regarded as something like a spiritual Kinsey — 


Report. To avoid this danger, a first questionnaire was sent out asking for 
quite simple statistical details of branch prayers, when and at what time 
they were held, what was the average attendance, and what form did they 
take. We then asked what teaching about prayer had been given in the branch 
during the past year, and what books, leaflets, and study outlines were proving 
most useful and popular. We also invited branches to tell us what they con- 
sidered to be the most common difficulties in prayer. 

The response to this questionnaire was extremely encouraging and showed 
that students were really interested in the survey and quite prepared to discuss 
it fully. Over seventy replies were received, many of them were detailed, 
and some over a thousand words long. They showed a remarkable uniformity 
from branch to branch in their desire to pray together, and all of them met 
for prayer at least once a week, seventeen of them daily. Times and places 
varied with the local situation, but early mornings were the most successful, 
with one branch meeting at 6.45 a.m. ; lunch times and late evenings were 
also quite popular. Average attendance at branch prayers in proportion 
to total membership was higher in the teacher training colleges, forty per 
cent, than in the universities, thirty per cent, but this was partly explained by 
the more complex position of Christians in universities who face the com- 
peting claims of college chapels, SCM, and many other Christian activities. 
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actual teaching there was about prayer. Only twenty-seven branches could 
remember a talk or series of talks on prayer. One of the difficulties here is 
the lack of experienced speakers, but the remarkable discrepancy between 
teaching about prayer and the universality of prayer meetings suggests a 
rather high estimate is being made of what students know of this before 
coming up to the university, or can learn by example in the branches. Perhaps 


there is also some reticence to admit the need for help to pray better. Prayer - 


difficulties mentioned proved to be mostly practical ones, such as discipline 
of time, maintaining concentration, and finding somewhere sure not to be 
disturbed, especially for those sharing rooms with non-Christians, and, as 
one branch put it, “We find it all too easy to get up too late to pray in the 
morning, are too busy to pray all day, and too tired in the evening”. Among 
the most common theoretical difficulties were ““Why pray at all?” and ‘“‘What 
is the value of intercession if you don’t know what you are praying for ?” 


Harder questions 


As the questionnaire method had proved so useful, a second was prepared 
with a rather more theological emphasis, and this was sent out to branches 
in February. Again, the replies were good, including fifteen from branches 
which had not participated before. The problems of ecumenical worship were 
raised by asking branches to say what kind of growing together through 
prayer they thought possible within the fellowship of the SCM, and what 
practical steps did they suggest. Answers to this showed that real progress 
was being made. It seemed to be agreed that the best method of learning 
from each other’s traditions was to abandon the usual mixed pattern of pray- 
ers, some formal, some free, within the same session, and instead ask mem- 
bers of each denomination to lead prayers each day on a given theme in 
the form to which they were accustomed. Among other interesting sugges- 
tions was the use of a branch intercession book in which students could write 
special prayer requests, and also prayers they had discovered or composed 
themselves for everyone to use. 


Ecumenical worship 

Underlying some comments on this question was the dangerous assump- 
tion that the invisible unity within the SCM fellowship was sufficient in itself 
to overcome the difficulties of Christians of different traditions learning to 
pray together with understanding and reality. Other branches, however, 
realized it was all too easy to be impatient, and allow the SCM to become 
a substitute church, and were trying instead to use their branch prayers as 
the catalyst for more ecumenical understanding of each other’s church heritage 
in prayer. 

Another question was put about the possible value of short local con- 
ferences for a weekend or single day in which several neighbouring branches 
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The first surprise answer the questionnaire gave us was to show how little 


could come together in study, discuss their problems, and exchange ideas. 
All branches seemed to agree that this was perhaps the best way of learning, 
and since the survey was completed, we have heard of several such conferences 
being planned. 

The questionnaire seemed to give us a very good opportunity for estimat- 
ing how far the Universal Day of Prayer for Students was observed, and so 
a question about this was added. From a few branches the answer was ““noth- 
- ing”, but generally a good picture emerged and the Day was seen to be very 
important. One very energetic branch sent sixty students into local churches 
to talk about the SCM, read lessons, or take prayers, and a training college 
in a small country town sent thirty-three of its members to do the same. 
Chains of Prayer throughout the day or part of it were organized, and some 
thousands of churches were sent the Call to Prayer, and were asked to include 
prayers for students in their services that day. It is clear that distribution of 
this publicity is very worthwhile, especially when by personal contact, but 
that much more could be done. 


The sincere enquirer 


The last question asked for comments on points made by a hypothetical 
sincere enquirer. The first point was, ‘““The Freudian system of psycho-analysis 
shows prayer to be an illusion”. Some branches were content to say that 
they hadn’t read Freud, and the enquirer must see the chaplain, but others 
tackled this bravely with very sensible suggestions, and one notable reply 
contained long paragraphs quoted verbatim from the writings of Jung and 
Adler, so that it seems clear that psychological insights are not felt to conflict 
seriously with Christian beliefs in the British universities at present. 

The second point was, ““God is omnipotent, so why does he need our 
prayers before he does things ?”’ Again there were good answers, and among 
them, this was particularly precise : ‘““This is the old problem of taking omni- 
potence to mean ‘able to do all things’. This is very misleading. God, we 


believe, has created us agents with free will, through which and in co-operation 


with, he fulfils his purpose. If he compels us, then we are but puppets and 
the value of free response is lost.” 

The third point was, “I try to pray, but I never feel God is really there’’. 
It seems from the comments on this that clear teaching has been given there, 
for everyone recognized feelings to be an occasional but not essential ac- 
companiment to real prayer. An example answer was, “Everyone has plateaux, 
periods of advance, and periods of doubt. Therefore the enquirer must con- 
tinue to try, for prayer is not a feeling, though this may seem cold comfort.” 


Conclusions 


The general conclusions to be drawn from the questionnaire seem to be 
that the actual situation in branches reporting is encouraging, though it is 
clearly necessary for more members to see it as an essential commitment to 
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attend branch prayers. More teaching has to be done, and bolder experiments 
made with the order of branch prayers, perhaps by using some of the new 
semi-liturgical forms like the Offices of the Taizé or Iona Communities, or 
by hammering out new forms in consultation with senior friends. Certainly 
our transitory fellowship in the SCM is the place for bold and costly experi- 
ment, where the wounds we give each other in the process will soon heal, 
but the real progress made be of great value to the ecumenical movement. 

Apart from all the useful data the survey has given us, it has raised also 
two fundamental questions. The first is this: Since the teaching of the liturgical 
movement has focussed attention on the primiary importance of the corporate 
worship of the people of God, how far have we gone in seeing the effect this 
must have on our private methods of prayer? Related to this is the second 
question: So much writing and thought about prayer still seems to find its 
inspiration in sources before the Reformation, let alone Amsterdam and 
Evanston. What have the existentialists to teach us about prayer, and like- 
wise the physicists? Should not the Christian mind now be seeking and 
finding God in the nucleus of the plutonium atom, rather than in the hazel 
nut of Julian of Norwich? These are hard questions, but surely necessary 
ones, if we are to speak to the God of the atomic age in our prayer. 


Basic Reading on the Life and Mission of the Church 
in Preparation for the Strasbourg Conference July 1960 
“Christ’s Ministry to the World and Our Calling Today” 


. 15 WSCE Study Outlines on the Life and Mission of the Church. Price 
Sw. frs. 0.20, 3d, $.05 for single copies; Sw. frs. 2, 2/-, $.50 for 
fifteen copies and any combination of titles, plus postage. To be 
available also in French, German, and Spanish. 

. History’s Lessons for Tomorrow's Mission: Milestones in Nineteen 
Centuries of Missionary Thinking. This will be published as a special 
double issue of The Student World for subscribers, and also sold as a 
book. 

. A Theological Reflection on the Work of Evangelism. Bulletin of the 
Division of Studies, World Council of Churches. Cost approx. 
Sw.) fn 12-5 30C. es 

. One Body, One Gospel, One World by Lesslie Newbigin. International 
Missionary Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London S.W.1, 
England, price 1/-. IMC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York, 
USA, price 25c. French translation, La mission mondiale de PEglise, 
published by La Société de mission et d’évangélisation, Paris, price 
F. fr. 330. A German translation is in preparation. 

. The Pressure of our Common Calling by W. A. Visser *t Hooft. SCM 
Press, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1, and Doubleday, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22. German edition : Evangelisches Verlags- 
werk, Stuttgart ; French edition: Labor et Fides, Geneva. 
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Te National Student Christian Federation, formed by the merger of the 
United Student Christian Council, the Student Volunteer Movement, 
and the Interseminary Movement, was officially constituted at a General 
Assembly held in Oberlin, Ohio, September 5-11, and now becomes the 
affiliated Movement for the WSCE in the United States. The real advantage 
that is sought in the merger of the three student organizations will be the 
result of the marriage of the concern for mission and the concern for unity, 
which previously had been somewhat artificially separated. It is hoped that 
the creation of the NSCF will help students to be “intelligently and vigor- 
ously concerned in the ‘renewal, mission, and unity of the Church’ (as the 
Aim and Basis states) in the academic world, in the churches, and in the 
world’’. 

One of the primary objectives of the merger has been the unification of 
a fairly ponderous structure of national organizations each with a complicated 
system of committees and commissions. The NSCF will have four permanent 
program commissions, which will serve all member Movements and agencies 
of the NSCF, and four committees which will function on behalf of NSCF 
among specialized groups of students. A glance at these bodies gives some 
idea of the breadth of responsibility and concern of the new organization : 


Commission on Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects (with primary 
responsibility for the ecumenical work camp program) 

Commission on World Mission (with responsibility for education on the 
world mission, enlistment for missionary vocation, and nurture of 
missionary candidates) 

Commission on Ecumenical Studies (combining the Study Department 
of USCC and the Study and Literature Department of SVM) 

Commission on Ecumenical Strategy (with primary responsibility for 
forwarding ecumenical education programs and development of state 
ecumenical student conferences and councils) 

Committee on Christian Work among International Students 

ee for Work among Students in Graduate and Professional. — 

chools 

Committee for the Fellowship of Student Volunteers (which will help 
to enrich the understanding and ‘‘pastoral” care of candidates for 
missionary vocations) © : 

Committee for the Interseminary Movement (an advisory committee 
directing NSCF’s program among theological students) 

Among the actions of the Assembly were the following : 

— After hearing a report that in the academic year 1958-59 well in excess 

of 100 campuses had carried on special and ecumenical efforts to study the 
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Life and Mission of the Church, the Assembly encouraged its member Move- 
ments to continue these efforts. It also approved the selection of fifty-five 
delegates to the WSCF World Teaching Conference to be held in Strasbourg, 
July 16-31, 1960. 

— Endorsed a proposal for the WSCF to hold up to three Life and Mis- 
_sion of the Church study and teaching conferences in North America in the 
late summer of 1962. As a part of the LMC project, these conferences would 
be organized by the WSCF with a maximum participation in each of 500 
students, with each lasting for from ten to fourteen days, and embracing 
students from the whole North American continent. 

— Urged the WSCF to appoint as soon as possible a North American 
Secretary who would give personal and concerted interpretation to ecumenical 
life and witness being borne by the Student Christian Movements in 
more than seventy countries which now compose the WSCF. 

— Approved plans for the 18th Quadrennial Conference on the World 
Mission of the Church, December 27 - January 2, 1960, at Athens, Ohio. 
Organized by the Commission on World Mission, it will be the first major 
conference held under the auspices of the NSCF and will bring together 
approximately 3,000 American and international students, hopefully in equal 
numbers, to face realistically the issues, challenges, and opportunities in 
the world mission of the Church. 

— Approved plans to set up a special committee to study the theology 
of mission, which would take a sharp look at the relation of the theologically 
defined “mission”? of the Church and the problems and difficulties involved 
in the empiric ‘‘missions” of the churches. 

— Authorized the Committee for Fellowship of Student Volunteers to 
develop a solid program of study, prayer, and witness which would seek 
better to prepare students for missionary service. 

— Authorized the holding of an annual Bible Study Leaders’ Conference. 

— Received with appreciation the report of the NSCF Commission on 
Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects that 250 USA students had participated 
during the past summer in this program. The Assembly asked that, finances 
permitting, the program be expanded. 

— Asked that the Committee for Work among International Students 
give particular attention to helping student Christian campus groups involve 
foreign students in their life, and encourage support of interdenomina- 
tional committees seeking to employ professional personnel to minister to 
foreign students where there are large concentrations of these. The Assembly 
also asked the Committee to hold another national consultation on ecumenical 
ministry among international students. 

— Approved plans of the Committee for the Interseminary Movement 
to hold a large conference of theological students in 1960, and the plan whereby 
qualified American theological students would be given an opportunity for a 
year of study abroad in a recognized theological college, with full accredita- 
tion towards the B.D. degree. 

— Authorized the Committee on Work among Graduate and Profes- 
sional Students to continue ‘‘work among law students, law faculty and 
members of the legal profession”, and to develop “work in medical schools 
and among members of the medical profession’. 
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The Witness of a Protestant 


Christian University in 
a Roman Catholic Country 


ANA INES BRAULIO 


o educate the mind has been a corollary of the evangelizing activity of 
Ap the Protestant missionary. True to this tradition, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in 1912 started a school in the hills of the small but historic town 
of San German, Puerto Rico. Alongside this typically Spanish Roman Cath- 
olic town the missionary school grew. Due to unusual circumstances the 
name given to this school was Polytechnic Institute, but it never had that 
character. It developed from a grade school to a high school and by the 
middle of the 1930’s it was a full-fledged liberal arts college. About three 
years ago its name was changed to Inter American University of Puerto Rico, 
in line with its broader academic curriculum. Created and nurtured in the 
Protestant Christian tradition, it has prized its role as a witness to Protestant 
Christianity in the midst of Catholicism. 


Its students have come from all walks of life. Economic condition, race, 
or even religious affiliation have never been obstacles to entering Inter American 
University. Two-thirds of its student body have come from a Roman Cath- 
olic background. The student Christian fellowship at the university has been 
an organization where Protestant and Roman Catholic students have wor- 
shipped and studied together. From this nucleus of interested Christians, 
leaders rose to create and direct, together with student leaders from the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and the College of Agriculture, state institutions, 
the Student Christian Movement of Puerto Rico. The first president of the 
SCM was a student at Inter American, and the short history of the Movement 
bears witness to the fact that students from this private university continue 
to supply leadership for the SCM. 


Inter American has never been apologetic about its Protestant affiliation, 
but on the other hand has refused to be known as a sectarian school. It has 
understood its function to be the education of the mind and heart, and no 
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One of thirty-one permanent buildings, Science Hall was constructed 
by the students themselves 


‘ 


other factor could be as helpful in carrying out its purpose as freedom from 
sectarianism. This was one reason why its students were able to defend and 
emphasize the open membership character of the Student Christian Movement 
in Puerto Rico, where students from different religious bodies can work, 
study, and pray together. 
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Many leaders in the public life of Puerto Rico are graduates of this uni- 
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versity. Whether they are Protestant or Roman Catholic, they recognize 


1 


the contribution that this Protestant university in Spanish America has made 
to the total life of the country. Many of them were active in the student 
-. Christian fellowship of the university and in the island SCM. People in 
4 positions of leadership in the island stress the importance of having such an 
institution of high academic standards which helps to maintain a balance 
in the total university life alongside secular and Roman Catholic institutions 


ahah 


of higher learning. 
Inter American University, with its tradition of developing the inquiring 

mind, expresses through its total program, and particularly in its religious 

concern for the students, the yearning voiced by the Apostle Paul in his letter 

to the Church at Colossae: ‘How I long for you to grow more certain in es 

your knowledge and more sure in your grasp of God himself. May your . 

spiritual experience become richer as you see more and more fully God’s 

great secret, Christ himself! For it is in him and in him alone, that men 

will find all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” (2: 2, 3, Phillips’ trans- 

lation, Letters to Young Churches.) 
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THE STILLING OF THE 
STORM. 


A meditation on Luke 8 : 22-25 given by Charles Long 
at the Theological Students’ Course, 1959. 


\\ Tas Jesus speaking to the raging waters or to his terrified friends when 

he said, ‘“‘Peace be still’? ? To his actions and his words both nature 
and man responded. The seas were calmed. His friends were made to feel 
ashamed of their fear and faithlessness. Once again the world is shown to 
have a Lord exactly when men begin to feel they have no saviour and no 
hope. When we read the Bible to prove our church doctrine, we often read 
it as though the Lordship of Christ was revealed only in the unique events 
of his own life: Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection. But the Bible is 
full of incidents which show how Christ reveals himself in the ordinary 
experience of our lives. 

Men are often in danger, often sick. Fear and despair are not unusual 
experiences. Often we find ourselves tossed about by the storms of history 
or we feel helpless in the face of great forces beyond our control. It does 
not matter whether these forces are natural, or social, or an atomic mixture 
of the two. We are still “in the same boat” with the disciples, and Jesus 
addresses us with the same words, ‘‘Where is your faith?” But what kind 
of faith does he want of us? And with what kind of faith did the disciples 
answer him? They did not say simply, ‘““We believe’ ; the most they were 
capable of was wonder. “Who then is this that he commands even wind 
and water and they obey him?” 

Let us look first a bit more closely at the situation. We know that among 
the disciples were several experienced fishermen. They made their living 
through a professional skill in using and controlling wind and water. It is 
not too much to say that they were in some sense predecessors of the scientists 
and engineers of today. They had a certain knowledge of nature and knew 
how to use this knowledge both to protect themselves and to accomplish 
their tasks as sailors and fishermen. The fear that seized them was not the 
fear of ignorant and inexperienced men. It was the fear of experts, who knew 
precisely what their danger was. What does the doctor feel who has an 
incurable disease, or the atomic scientist who discovers a new trick for destroy- 
ing multitudes? The difference between our common fear of the unknown 
and the fear of informed people is a difference in the degree of certainty about 
disaster. When Jesus asked the fishermen to have faithdn that storm, he 
asked them to deny what seemed to be their certain knowledge about the 
future course of events. Does he ask that sort of faith from us today ? 

The Gospel for modern man begins with a rebuke to faithless fears, a 
tebuke to all among us who are prophets of doom, more certain of God’s 
judgment than of his mercy. For in Jesus the “course of events” is lifted 
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above that about which men can have “certain knowledge”. We are called 


to put our ultimate trust in the love of our Heavenly Father. For whether 
we live or die, nothing can separate us from that love. 

Such has always been the answer of personal religion to human anxiety, 
and it is likely that Jesus expected his question about faith to be understood 
in these terms. But there is something more here. The ground of Christian 
faith in the love of God is in our knowledge of Jesus Christ. What Jesus said 
and did on this occasion is seen in its full significance only as it poses a ques- 
tion about faith in himself. 

In the first place, because the disciples included professional fishermen, 
they were all the more impressed when Jesus revealed his authority in their 
own field of competence and experience. Jesus may have known nothing 


about seamanship but he knew the sea! Christians may know nothing about . 


politics or business, but they ought to know people and know God. The 
important thing is that here Jesus was teaching them the relevance of faith. 
This was not temple religion. It was a revelation of the sovereignty and 
saving activity of God in the midst of life. ‘‘Where is your faith ?”’ he asks. 
“Ts it something stored away for use’ only on the sabbath or special ‘religious’ 
occasions ? Is the faith you use every day only a faith in yourselves and in 
your own limited skills, so that in a time of crisis away from the church and 
the comforts of religion, you have nothing? You are pushed to the edge 


ss of the little sphere of your self-confidence — and over the edge. Then where 


is your faith ?” 

Jesus is trying to show that the real crisis is not the storm or the danger 
of death but the issue of faith itself. He reveals himself as Lord and Saviour 
where men live and work, so we may know him not only in a time of crisis 
when we have exhausted faith in ourselves, but also in the relationship be- 
tween all human existence and activity and all the being and activity of God. 
Is faith the presupposition from which we live and work always or only a 


_ refuge to which we flee in emergencies ? 


It is possible to make this story into a justification of religion as a comfort 


’ in all our worldly fears and anxieties, but this is not the point. The faith 


which Jesus seeks to evoke here is neither a vague piety nor a theological 
abstraction, but faith in himself as Lord and Saviour of the world in all times 
and conditions. Although the disciples were unable at this point to make 
such an affirmation, they knew that this was the question posed to them. 
They did not say, “Praise God for saving us”. They asked, “Who is this 
that he commands even wind and water that they obey him ?”’ This is Jesus 
Christ revealing himself as Lord not only of man but of nature — by him 
were all things created and all things therefore obey him. It is our task to 
perceive by faith the hidden obedience of the world to Christ, even in the 
midst of storms and revolutions. This is Christ the Saviour, not only in a 
personal and moral sense but in practical daily life. Christ here saves the 
bodies as well as the souls of his friends. He shows himself to be the one 
who saves us in our faithlessness, in our secularity, from the evils that sur- 
round us “that we most justly do deserve”. He is Saviour not only in a 
mythical or symbolic past event, not only in a distant eschatological event ; 
he is Saviour now, where we are, whenever we need a Saviour. Who is this ? 
It is Jesus, Saviour and Lord of all. 
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The East Asia 
Christian Conference 


Readers of Federation News should ,know something about the East Asia 
Christian Conference, not only because our Chairman, D. T. Niles, happens to 
be also its Executive Secretary, but because EACC is called to play a very important 
role in the life of the churches and SCMs of Asia in the coming years. We are 
therefore glad to publish this brief article on EACC by D. T. Niles. 


I the devil was asked to design the structure of the Church in Asia today, 
so that the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and the zeal of devoted Christians 
would have a minimal effect, he would surely think of something very much 
like what we have: scores of church organizations, each linked by sentiment 
and some measure of dependence to a mother church in the West, each 
pursuing its own way, for the most part ignorant of its fellow-churches, or 
if aware of them, acting in rivalry with them. The Church in Asia can hardly 
be said to exist except in the mind of God, for in its human form it is a 
number of isolated communities between which there is neither the fellowship 
of shared resources, nor even the fellowship of mutual counsel and common 
thinking. 

This strange, cumbersome conglomeration lumbers along with a maximum 
amount of friction and a minimum amount of efficiency. That it moves at 
all must be attributed to the mercy of God. It is the result, of course, of the 
nature of the missionary work of the Church in the West during the last 
century and a half. It ill befits us to sit in judgment on the zeal and courage 
and devotion of those missionary pioneers and their supporters through 
whose faithfulness God brought the Gospel and planted his Church in our 
land. That the resultant church organization is ill-adapted to the needs of 
Asia today could not have been foreseen nor, in the circumstances of the 
nineteenth century, could it have been avoided. Rather than spend our 
time criticizing the mistakes of the past, we must set about adapting the 


tradition we have inherited so that the Church of our day is better fitted to _ 


the task which confronts it. 

The significance of the East Asia Christian Conference is that it would 
seem to be the organ through which the Spirit of God is doing that very 
thing, and through it the various parts of the Church in Asia are being led 
into that fellowship of thought and prayer and action which is necessary 


if the Church is to prove equal to the immense opportunity which awakened 
Asia offers. 


How it began 


In 1951 Dr. (now Bishop) Rajah Manikam was appointed Asian Sec- 
retary, on behalf of both the World Council of Churches and the International 
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Missionary Council, and during the years which preceded Evanston, by 


tireless journeyings, he visited the churches of South and East Asia, becom- 
ing both an interpreter and an ambassador of the churches to themselves. 
As a result of that outstanding apostleship, the churches in Asia began slowly 
to become aware of one another, drawing together for counsel on matters of 
common concern. There was a Conference on Home and Family Life in the 
Philippines; there was a Conference on Theological Education at Singapore 
in 1956, and there were others on Literature, Audio-Visual Aids, and Christian 
Medical Work. The most important of them all was a representative conference 
held at Prapat, in Indonesia, in March 1957, at which it was decided that the 
time had come to set up a permanent organ through which the growing 
interdependence of the churches of East Asia and Australia and New Zealand 
could be fostered and find expression. An interim Committee was set up to 
bring the EACC into being, and the Inaugural Assembly of the Conference 
was duly summoned to meet in Kuala Lumpur in May of this year. Every 
National Council associated with the International Missionary Council, 
and every church associated with the World Council of Churches, was 
invited to send a representative. 


Who was there? 


Apart from China, which chose to be unrepresented, almost every land 
from Pakistan to Okinawa, and from Korea to Australia had sent its delegates ; 
they included the oldest church in Asia — the Syrian Orthodox Church of 
Travancore — and the ten-year-old Church of South India; the Independent 
Church of the Philippines (a Catholic Church which broke away from its 
Roman obedience at the beginning of this century) and the various churches 
of the Lutheran, Anglican, Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian confessions. 
In all there were fourteen Christian Councils and thirty-four churches which 


pledged their adherence and support at the inaugural meeting. 


What it achieved 


The important thing about the Assembly is that it took place, and that 
at Kuala Lumpur a conversation began between churches all of which are 
facing great and new opportunities arising out of the revolutionary situation 
in Asia today, with its profound social changes and its awakened religious 
consciousness. Within this context the conversation in the Assembly ranged 
widely — from the nature of the Church’s missionary obligation, to the 
place of the laity and the relation between men and women in church, society, 
and the home. 

The full report of the Assembly should be studied with care. In some 
matters, especially on the nature of the Church’s witness and mission, and 
the way in which this must be expressed through the Church’s unity, the 
Assembly had new things to say which should stimulate the study and guide 
the action of the Church in both East and West. But more important than 
any particular finding or resolution is the fact that the East Asia Christian 
Conference has come into being as the organ of the Asian Church’s fellow- 


ship in thought, prayer, and action. 
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a Latin Ameri Bib > Course n Paulo 
of Texas, one of the speakers, when asked for a report, responded with: Nhe foll 
letter. 


ar Philippe, 


Do you mind if I simply write you a letter about Brazil. 
[ enjoyed it so much, and a letter seems more appropriate i 
than a report. | % 
Let me remember some details first. The place: a small. 
tel near a lake surrounded by mountains. The time: Bra-_ ‘ 
lian summer, but, because of the altitude, pleasant and 
ol. The delegates: about fifty young lay men and women andl 
pastors from every South American country except Ecuador, whi 
nted to learn how to be and teach Bible study leaders. The: 
ogram: Bible studies in the morning, led.by Prof. Rudolf | 
ermiiller of Buenos Aires, Bible lectures in the afternoon ~ 
- Suzanne de Diétrich, practical and theological lectures in ti 
evening by Valdo Galland, Waldo Cesar, and myself. Mauricio 
pez was the conference secretary, and he not only organizer 
full day of play and work for everyone, but managed to ston 
at eleven sharp each evening with a little tinkling Wok 
d send us all to bed! ¥ 
ue 


Perhaps I should add that it was a arent 
fauricio and Valdo on their home groun eps M 
ofessor of philosophy, sitting ak 


be | 
auricio, t] 
in the moonlight, 


rumming his guitar, surrou \. inging young ladies, : | 
ile the men roast swee cps oes at the campfire! Or imag is 
ldo, limping arou eee in such a way that none 


us could aR 18 brilliant and conspicuous performance: 
: the eA as the terror of the football field! For | 
ao t pete i Beretehral solemnly report that, under the influence 
) razilian summer, things went so far that one evening 
en we entered the conference room, there was Suzanne in the 
ddle of the hall, surrounded by delegates, dancing the j 
samba with her canes flying in all directions! And then ther 
was coffee — coffee like I never tasted before, morning, no 
and night, coffee that spoke to my soul! And that spoken on 


ference newspaper at supper, which ventilated everything, 
: secular and sacred! 


i 
~ What happened at the conference? Let me try. to pul ; 
some thoughts together: ; 


1. Some rather creative Bible study took place. All 
sorts of methods were tried: Lea group discussions, _ 
RI Wea ioe Te 


Bee atid, vay 7 ? wf ALS eee 8 ks Oe 


ers, illustrated lec’ ees fo Perr pema ty, es, Meee 
a | e especially interesting session tried to ieee at 
emporary liturgical statement of Psalm 24. It was all 
ely, democratic, and interesting. I, of course, saw the 
e study from the particular angle of the questions put. 
er my lectures. The strongest reaction came after what was 
ually a rather moderate presentation of types of biblical 
buicism. ‘‘Why didn’t God speak clearly once for all?’’ 
s the Bible God’s Word: please answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’?’? 
F*We already believe the Gospel; why should we TAR Zeal 
iblical criticism?’’ For many North American ‘coun Sie ‘ 
criticism is a path to the rediscove ible. foray 
y of these Latin American ee Qo: BC like a 
newhat useless piece of extra GG R came away with the 
ing that WSCF needs to ia Pyle yc young intellectuals see 


i *% 


é 


ie 


an uncritical ny S$ not a living answer to an 
ritical Rom + -Romanism. Biblical criticism, a 
EVEN n\e eo does not detract’from, it rather directs aa 
d’s living Word. Biblical Crt eaae and we 


Bue ° God’s Word go together. fat 2 


ive Le conference was more widely representative of q 
rious traditions than any Latin American WSCF meeting thus | 
There were Methodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, Luther- 
Anglicans, of course, and they were’ restive for more te 
cial ecumenical contact among their churches. But there oe 
also Pentecostals for the first time. One of them 
emarked, ‘‘This is our first ecumenical conference. We are 
lways being invited to fundamentalist conferences. There wom 
scuss fundamentalism, but here we discuss Jesus Christ. 
ecumenical beginning in this direction was promising. Wit 
the Federation will be challenged to face a new series some 
sstions in all openness and seriousness, questions like) 3a 
th healing, speaking with tongues, and a very conservative — 
blical approach. After one lively discussion of the gift of ° 
ealing, one of the Pentecostal delegates said, ‘‘We have " 
reedom here to speak about our own concerns.’’ I hope the 


* 


ederation will let that freedom be preserved and deepened in ~ 
days ahead. is 


1 


%. The most impressive single fact about the conference 
me, as a North American, was the breadth and depth of lay 
sicipation. There were a number of very promising young 
astors present. But there were also excellent young lawyers 5/9 
al workers, engineers, architects, journalists, profes- ~ 
as well as Ne oe These men and women ar 
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a crucial role: helping these lay men and women learn to thii 
and work as Christians while at the same time they press th 

roots deep into the conservative but vital piety of their 
churches. 


4. The explosiveness of the political discussions 
astonished me. Suddenly the conference, the churches, the 
Bible were forgotten: everybody was a nationalist. The 
chairman could hardly be heard at times. There was much of 
interest reported by those on the spot, but I was struck by 
the almost complete lack of Christian reflection on politice 
issues. Is there a connection between biblical criticism an 
ea political criticism, between humility before God’s Word and 
realism about politics? . 
Age ; 
vues 5. My lasting impression is that the churches and Stu-! 
dent Movements in Latin America stand before a tremendous 
mahistorical opportunity. A book about Brazil began with these: 
- words: ‘‘Brazil is a land of the twenty-first century.’’ The: 
sense of progress, growth, beginnings, of a better tomorrow - 
_ those things were in the air in our discussions and con— 
_versations, perhaps more than the Latin Americans themselves} 
realized. There was not the slightest trace of the apathetic: 
existentialism I left behind on that Texas campus. The 
“Shortened perspectives and fateful decisions of Europe seemec 
far away. If there were sometimes expressions of exaspera— 
i bion and despair, they were not because there is no future;@ 
but because there is so far yet to go, and the beginnings are 
_ so small. I wonder if any SCMs in Kurope or North America hay 
So clear an opportunity right now to make decisive contribu-— 
- tions to their churches and countries as.these. The historic 
_ leaders of Latin America are entering the universities today. 
_ That there should be among those leaders, a generation from 
now, men and women who will know how to serve Christ with min 
Cand hand as well as heart: that, I think, is the task and the 


3 promise of these Latin American SCMs. 


Well, I’ve almost written an article! Tell the Federa- 
_ tion to pray faithfully for then. | 


All the best, 


“i 
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Theological Discussions in the 
Caribbean Area 


Mauricio LOPEZ 


WSCE conference for theological students was held in Kingston, the 

capital of Jamaica, in July. It was not the first Federation conference 
of this kind to take place in Latin America. One was held in 1954, in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, for the whole continent, and at the beginning of 1957, one whole 
section of the Leadership Training Course which took place in Mexico City 
was dedicated to seminary students. A considerable number of those who 
attended the Bible Study Course held at Campos de Jordao, in Brazil, were 
from theological colleges. This year the seminaries of the Caribbean area 
were invited to participate in an ecumenical meeting to examine the urgent 
aspects of the encounter of the life and mission of the Church with today’s 
world and especially with the situation in their own area. Union Theological 
Seminary, Kingston, where the conference was held, is the centre of the- 
ological education in Jamaica, with students from all the countries between 
British Guiana and Panama. 


Jamaica makes progress 

For more than three centuries the beautiful island of Jamaica lived a 
tranquil and easy life. A few international trading companies were located 
there, but otherwise it was only a spot on the map that attracted tourists 
eager to seek out exotic places. The agricultural development of the country 
led to the settlement of two types of people: the white landowners and the 
black sugar-cane workers. Today the island is undergoing such profound 
changes that its original colonial structure has practically vanished, and its 
whole economy and way of life are being reshaped. To a great extent, this 


~ is purely accidental. During the last world war, a Jamaican rancher decided 


to grow corn in order to meet the need for more home-produced food. But 


he had little success and so consulted the Department of Agriculture. He 


was told that the soil was not suitable due to the high percentage of bauxite 
which it contained. Subsequent explorations of the island revealed extra- 
ordinary reserves of this mineral which, as an alloy of aluminium, is of great 
importance. The exploitation of these riches was begun almost overnight. 
With wise forethought, the government worked out comprehensive plans to 
alter the economy of the country with the revenue obtained from the bauxite. 
New industries were created, a beginning was made in rationalizing the cul- 
tivation of the soil, and — an important factor at this stage of development 
of the country — the educational system was given a fresh impetus. With 
the establishment of the University College, Kingston became the intellectual 
centre of the British West Indies. 

The main problem is the increasing density of the population. The lack 
of permanent work forces one-fourth of the working class people either 
into unemployment or emigration. The number of churches and the attendance 
at the services give the impression the Jamaicans are a very religious people. 
This, however, is misleading. For them religion is not only something of 
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the inner life but a social obligation. We happened to witness something 
there which was rather unusual for Latin America. The conference coincided 
with a tense political campaign, and to our surprise the party demonstrations 
in the streets were opened with prayer and interspersed with hymns. 


The Task of the Church and the Pastoral Ministry 

The fact that Jamaica is in a transitional stage, affected by profound 
economic, social, and cultural changes, makes it a challenge to the life and 
mission of the Church and an ideal place to examine the question that preoc- 
cupies pastors and theologians —how to communicate the Gospel. 

There were about fifty participants in the conference, including leaders 
and students from thirteen countries (Jamaica, USA, Puerto Rico, Cuba, 
Argentina, Colombia, Curacao, Panama, Honduras, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Guatemala) representing twelve churches (Angli- 
can, Baptist, Christian Evangelical, Disciples of Christ, Episcopalian, Church 
of God, United Evangelical, United Church of Christ, Methodist, Moravian, 
Presbyterian, and Evangelical Presbyterian Temple). These statistics, which 
show the dangerous division in the Christian forces, are given only to point 
up one of the most agreeable aspects of the conference — the opportunity for 
a fraternal discussion between students and professors of theology from 
many different seminaries and denominational backgrounds. 

The general theme of the conference was ‘‘The Task of the Church and 
the Pastoral Ministry’. This was dealt with in a series of lectures by speakers 
from the Caribbean area itself and from North and South America under 
three headings : The Gospel and the Church, The Transmission of the Gospel, 
and The Pastoral Ministry in the Task of the Church. There were also addres- 
ses on “The Ecumenical Movement and the World Council of Churches” 
and “The World’s Student Christian Federation Today”. 

Four Bible study groups used the material originally prepared by Paul 
Verghese and Davis McCaughey for the WSCF conference held in Rangoon 
last Christmas: “‘God’s People in God’s World”. Five sessions of intense 
study and animated discussion manifested the desire of the participants to 
know the will of God for them in this complex contemporary world. The 
conference worship life followed the customary pattern for our international 
meetings ; the leaders were responsible for morning prayers, and the stu- ~ 
dents for the intercessions at mid-day and the evening prayers. 


Two of the leaders, Dr. Strong (Cuba) and Prof. José Miguez (Argentina) lectun} 
Dr. Cardona (Puerto Rico) on “The Theology of the Laity” 


By) 
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The “round tables” were one of the liveliest parts of the conference and the 
one which the students liked best, because they demanded personal par- 
ticipation by them all. During one session the Cuban delegation provided 
us with first-hand information about the revolutionary acts of heroism per- 
formed in their country. Another session was given over to an examination 
of the economic, social, and political situation of the Caribbean area, and 


still another to a consideration of its cultural and religious life. Three study 


groups worked on “The pastoral ministry in relation to the threefold func- 
tion of the Church: marturia, koinonia, and diakonia”. The report which 
they produced was discussed later in plenary session. 

Two excursions to the beach near Kingston were a welcome break in 
the long hours of study, especially tiring at this season of the year, and also 
provided an opportunity for the demonstration of artistic and musical talent. 

The conference may not have found many solutions to the problems 
which confront the Church of Jesus Christ, but it did give those who attended 
an opportunity to gain a wider vision of the Christian life. The intricate 
relationship between God, mankind, and world was emphasized again and 
again, and the horizon of our churches was widened when seen in the per- 
spective of the Universal Church. Moreover, we came to understand more 
clearly that we are part of the Ministry of Jesus Christ and not only of that 
of a particular denomination. 

Here is the way a Jamaican student summed up his impressions: “This 


has been a unique experience. The mere fact-of participating in a bi-lingual 


conference, the exchange of ideas and the experience of fellowship with people 
of diverse backgrounds, has been an education in itself. Without a doubt, 
this conference has broadened our understanding of the area in which we 
live. What had been a name on a map, a reference in a newspaper article, 
or a newsflash on the radio, has become flesh and blood, and we have been 


- invaded by the very spirit of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and our other Latin American 


neighbours. We have been aware of the activity of the Holy Spirit in all 
our sessions, and particularly in our devotional life. The three words we 


_ have been studying, marturia, koinonia, and diakonia, have been very real 


in our experience during this conference.” 


Begin your subscription to 


THE STUDENT WORLD 
quarterly magazine of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
with two special numbers related to ‘The Life and Mission of the Church” 
IV, 1959 ‘The Word of God and the Words of Men” 

How can the Word be made flesh today ? 
I and II, 1960 ‘‘History’s Lessons for Tomorrow’s Mission : 
Milestones in Nineteen Centuries of Missionary 
Thinking” 
A double number by, twenty-five outstanding 
Christian writers surveying the thinking of the 
Church about its mission since its foundation 
Subscribe through your national SCM, or the WSCF, 13 rue Calvin, Geneva 
Annual subscription: Sw. frs. 10.00; 15s.; $2.50. 
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BOOKSHOP 


BRYAN WALKER aN 
NZSCM General Secretary 


I February 1958 the New Zealand SCM, after some months of planning 
and devising, obtained the lease of a shop in Lambton Quay, Wellington, 
and established its Bookroom on a new basis as the Student Christian Move- 
ment Bookshop. : 


The SCM has had a Bookroom for years, in conjunction with its head- 
quarters office. To begin with the Secretary ordered magazines and study 
books as required. Next an office was rented in Christchurch, and a stock 
of books was held. In the early 1930’s, when the headquarters moved to 
Wellington, the Bookroom came too. For some years now it has been seen 
that the Bookroom needed more attention than the headquarters staff could 
give it— and also that the headquarters staff needed to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of the Bookroom! Action was hastened when we received 
notice to quit our old premises, which were to be pulled down, and the 
adventure of expansion was undertaken. The Bookroom has become a 
modern Bookshop on a mezzanine floor in one of Wellington’s busiest shop- 
ping areas. It is separate from headquarters, has its own manager, and in 
due time (we hope) it will be self-supporting financially —in further due 
time it will make a profit which will support the funds of the SCM ! 


How did we raise the money necessary to rent more expensive premises 
and to enlarge considerably the stock? By asking friends of the Movement 


for loans at a low interest rate, to be repaid in five years. This scheme has 
been working well so far. 


What purpose does the Bookshop serve for the SCM and the Church ? 


eit stocks all the SCM Press publications and a large variety of good- 
class Christian literature from many other publishers in Great Britain, the 
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Continent, and the United States (as import restrictions permit. The New 
Zealand government has placed fairly severe import restrictions on books, 
as on most other commodities.) It is the only ecumenical bookshop in New 


_ Zealand, which means that it carries an unusually wide range of books. It 


is hoped to extend the range from religious books to cover literature, current 
affairs, etc., but this again must wait on the lifting of import restrictions, as 
we are at present almost entirely restricted to religious books. We should 
point out that there has been a good deal of agitation in New Zealand against 
restrictions on books, on the grounds that they threaten intellectual and 
cultural standards, but the government has remained adamant. 


2. Students, clergy, and the general public who live in Wellington are 
able to make their purchases by visiting the shop. Also students and others 
who are travelling often find a visit to the Bookshop a convenient way to 
while away a few hours waiting for train or boat connections in Wellington. 
But the Bookshop also tries to serve people in other parts of the country, 
and has an extensive mail order service. It puts out a monthly newsletter 
carrying news of the latest publications, which is appreciated particularly 
by those who live away from the main centres and away from any ready 
access to religious bookshops. Another way of serving the SCM and the 
Church is by sending selections of stock to camps, conferences, retreats, etc., 
where there is opportunity and time for people to determine the worth of 


a book before buying it. 


3. The Bookshop receives subscriptions for a number of overseas periodi- 
cals, including The Ecumenical Review, the Religious Book Club, Federation 
publications, World Christian Digest, etc. 


4. It publishes study books and outlines for conferences, camps, study 
groups, and secondary schools. It also stocks some of the British SCM study 


_ books. 


5. It features children’s books for story-telling, prizes, presents, and 
for study, worship, and prayer in Sunday school, Bible class, and secondary 


school. 


6. A larger number of the general public are beginning to take advantage 
of the Bookshop now that it is in a more accessible place, and the SCM feels 
it may be able to perform a useful service in encouraging people to read 
more about Christianity. There is not a long tradition of religious books 
in this country, and there is consequently very little reading of books about 


the Christian faith. 


Someone wrote of the former Bookroom: “A place of refuge where 
travellers might stop and browse, where the perplexed might find solace, 
where the eager and adventurous might find renewal, where the questing 
might be confirmed in the faith. How has all this been possible in one small 
room and much smaller anteroom? Because those who work there have 
been really interested not only in the books they sell but in the people to 
whom they sell them.’”’ We hope that though we are now a shop we can 
still retain some of that atmosphere and interest. 
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THE SCM 
AND TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING 


ANNELIESE KRIEGE 


FF" at least three years various SCM 
and WSCF conferences have been 
saying that more consideration should 
be given to the special needs of students 
training to be teachers, and that national 
Movements, as well as the WSCF, should 
be encouraged to study their problems 
and the possibilities of SCM work among 
them. 

The first practical result was the 
English-German Teacher Training Col- 
leges’ Conference held at Bremen, Ger- 
many, in 1957. This was most inspiring 
and encouraging for participants from 
both countries. Two further conferences 
were held in Bath, England, in August, 
1959, which we hope have contributed to 
the progress of the work of the SCM and 
the WSCF in this field. 

An international conference for stu- 
dents in teacher training colleges met 
August 5-10. Representatives from eight 
countries thought about and discussed 
“The Place of the Teacher in the Life and 
Mission of the Church’. Prayer and in- 
tercession, Bible study and talks, discus- 
sions, entertainment by national groups, 
and a day excursion were on the program, 
which concluded with a service in Bath 
Abbey. 

And the main impressions of the par- 
ticipants ? I think no-one can deny that 
it was all very interesting — and perhaps 


most interesting for the non-English 


' people, because of the rather “‘English 


atmosphere” of the whole. It was not 
only that the English language was used 
— what a help it is to be from an English- 
speaking country when you are at an in- 
ternational conference where there is no 
simultaneous translation ! — or the “‘typ- 
ical’? English school in which we met, or 
that the British SCM had done the plan- 
ning and organizing (again in typical 


English fashion — very well indeed !). It. 


was even more the place in the conference 
of so-called “meditation” (on Sunday the 
Anglicans went to church five times} the 
others four). The criticism, particularly 


of the French, Dutch, and German mem- ~ 


bers of the conference, was, ‘We just 


cannot pray that often!” They felt that 
at an international student meeting there 
should have been more time for profound 
discussion and debate. They would also 
have liked more time for themselves, and 
because this was not provided, they spent 
much of the time they were supposed to 
be sleeping in “deep discussion’”’. Par- 
ticularly after the talks on ‘‘What Is 
Education For ?” and “‘Christian Teach- 
ers in State Schools”, there was great 
need for discussion, for learning from one 
another. But on the other hand, here was 
a crucial point where the non-English 
participants could learn from their hosts. 
The weight given to ‘‘meditation’’ at this 
conference was of great value to these 
students, and helped them to understand 
more fully their English fellow Christians. 
We highly rational and intellectual people 
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so easily overlook and underestimate the 

importance of prayer and intercession, 
not only at home and privately, but 
together at a conference of young people 
from different countries, churches, and 
backgrounds. That the solemn Anglican 
service at Bath Abbey seemed to some 
almost ““Roman Catholic’? only showed 
the great variety of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity. 

After this inspiring and highly interest- 
ing conference, some twenty of us, again 
from eight countries, with a few guests, 
remained at Bath for three more days, 
on the invitation of the WSCF, for a 
long-planned consultation. Elisabeth 
Adler (East Germany), Frank Engel 
(Australia), and Frank Glendenning 
(Great Britain), all of the WSCF staff, 
met with students and staff members from 
national SCMs who are particularly re- 
sponsible for work in teacher training 
colleges, with lecturers from these col- 
leges, and a few other interested SCM 
- workers. Experiences were exchanged, 
and the problems of teacher training col- 
lege students, which are in some ways 
similar to those of university students 
and in some ways different, were dis- 
cussed. The result of these three days 
of hard work was a detailed report with 
recommendations which will be helpful 
to the WSCF as well as to its national 
Among other things the 
consultation recommended the formation 
_ of a WSCF committee to be responsible 

for further work in this fieid in the 
Federation and for encouraging national 
Movements to continue their efforts. Too 
little has been done for the great numbers 
of students who are training to be teach- 
ers! They cannot and must not be 
overlooked by the SCMs! 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS’ 
COURSE 


CHARLES LONG 


In August the WSCF sponsored jointly 
with the Ecumenical Institute a course 
for theological students on “Church, 
Christian Culture, and Mission”. This 


ewe ed Ae a Ne bg We iy 


has become an annual event to which 
theological students, particularly in Eu- 
rope, look forward eagerly each year. In 
1959 the course was planned as part of 
the overall program of study of the Life 
and Mission of the Church. Nick Nis- 
siotis and Charles Long were Co-Chair- 
men, and speakers included friends of 
the Federation and national SCMs such 
as Dr. Hendrik Kraemer of Holland, 
Professor J. K. S. Reid of England, Peter 
Coleman of the British SCM staff (Chap- 
lain of the course), Pastor J. Rossel, Di- 
rector of the Basel Mission, Harry Dan- 
iel, General Secretary of the Indian SCM, 
and Herman Kalinna of Germany. There 
were about sixty students, drawn mostly 
from Western Europe and Scandinavia, 
but including also representatives from 
Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
North America, Brazil, India, Madagas- 
car, the Cameroons, Nigeria, and South 
Africa. An excellent series of Bible stu- 
dies was led by Professor Amsler of 
Lausanne. ; 


The discussion centred chiefly on the 
question of how the Church’s under- 
standing of its mission in the world is con- 
ditioned by theological presuppositions, 
by national culture, and by history. It 
was recognized that there has always 
been interaction between the Church in 
any one place and the culture of which 
it was a part. Is it part of the mission 
of the Church to Christianize society ? 
The conference seemed to agree that this 
was a dangerous way to think about the 
mission of the Church, but there seemed 
to be no alternative way of stating the 
responsibility of the Church on which 
we could agree either. When we came 
to consider the influence of culture upon 
the Church, we came to ask ourselves 
whether this influence is from God or 
from the Devil, or from both. What does 
it mean to speak of the Lordship of 
Christ in the world of culture as well as 
in the fellowship of the Church? By 
uncovering the theological differences be- 
tween the confessional groups represent- 
ed, we were led to an extended discussion 
of the problem of the unity of the Church 
in the midst of cultural diversity. All 
who participated felt that it is our task 
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to look for a theological synthesis that 
does justice not only to the Church and 
culture of which we are a part, but also 
to all cultures and churches — that is, a 
truly ecumenical understanding of the 
world and the one holy catholic Church. 


CHRISTIAN LIVING 
IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE 


WILHELMINA WESSELS 
and 
HENK VAN DER FLIER 


N our rapidly changing society Chris- 

tians are often faced with moral deci- 
sions of a new character, and the sci- 
entific and technological nature of our 
world makes it imperative for them to 
think through what Christian living today 
really means. The XIth International 
Conference for University Students, 
sponsored jointly by the International 
Centre Castle Mainau and the WSCF, 
July 17-27, tried to deal with some of 
the problems this poses. It is impossible 
even to give a summary of each of the 
interesting lectures, so we have tried to 
quote some striking points, hoping these 
may serve as starting-points for further 
discussion. ‘ 

We are slaves of technology when we 
use it, either consciously or unconsci- 
ously, as a means of self-redemption and 
thus resist being the creatures of God. 
We are masters of technology if the 
original relation between God and man 
remains unchanged by it. 

Morality can arise from faith alone. 
Is this true in our scientific, post-Chris- 
tian age, in which faith and morality so 
often seem to be completely divorced 
from one another? For example, non- 
Christian scientists often exercise a great 
deal of ethical responsibility. Or, since 
we are unable to make the whole world 
Christian, must we formulate a code of 
morals apart from our faith which can 
be applicable to both Christians and 
non-Christians? We must recognize, 
however, that salvation cannot be found 
in the sphere of ethics but in faith only. 
The opposite of sin is not virtue but 


faith. In this sense faith really means 
the end of morality, for morality all too 
easily leads to the setting up of rules, 
i.e. to an attempt at self-redemption. 
But still we shall have to ask : what is 
Christian life in the age of the masses ? 
Mass organization has taken from us 
personal responsibility for our work, 
politics, and our spare time. Our work 
sometimes forces us to break the Ten 
Commandments, for example, the ob- 
servance of Sunday. It is the task of the 
Church to make clear that we can, and 
how we can, be Christians even though 
we must adapt ourselves to today’s world. 
Faith and not the law makes us free, as 
God’s creatures, to cultivate God’s 
world, to keep it, and to develop it. 
As Christian politics no longer exist in 
this world (the state is neutral with 
regard to Christianity), we must bring 
the Church into the world, not working 
for Christ but with him, because he 


_ still acts in today’s history. 


If we are convinced of the relevance 
of the Christian faith for our world, our 
very lives will witness to the Gospel. 
One of the most effective ways of preach- 
ing today is by providing technical help 
for less developed countries. The Church 
mistakes its task if, in this post-Christian, 
scientific age, it still strives for a position 
of power in the traditional sense. Today 
its task is to help its members to work 
for social justice, racial understanding, 
reconciliation of the nations, and the 
treatment of all men as human beings. 

The lectures were preceded each 
morning by Bible study and discussion 
on Genesis 1-3 and II Corinthians 5 : 17- 
7: 1 led by Elisabeth Adler. We saw 
that man was originally created in the 
image of God, and when he tried to take 
power into his own hands and be like 
God, he fell. Our world bears all the 
signs of a fallen world, but as Christians 
we know that God has reconciled this 
fallen world to himself and has sent us 
into the world as ambassadors of this 
good news. Today in our technological 
age we fall into this same temptation to 
take power into our own hands, but we 
know that through Christ’s death and 
resurrection we are forgiven and set free 
to begin again. 
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AUSTRALIA 


“The Life and Mission of the Church” 
was the theme of the recent Australian 


- SCM conference at Corio, and the sub- 


ject was “God Down to Earth”. 


This subject was dealt with in two 
ways. The first was a series of five 
lectures based on the Incarnation: 
“God Down to Earth’’, ‘““The Incarna- 
tion and Personal Relationships’, ““The 
Incarnation and the Church’s Mission’, 
“Christ in the University’, and “Go, 
Man! Go!’’, which were given on five 
evenings. 


The second method was study — based 
on a book, written for the occasion, 
entitled And Was Made Man. St. John’s 
Gospel was the foundation on which we 
worked, and there was a selected passage 


“for each of the five sections: “Begin- 
nine, 


‘Being’, ‘Uniting’, ““Accom- 
plishing” and ‘“‘Sending”. Study groups 
of about nine or ten people, with an 
older leader for each, were divided into 
groups of three, each studying a different 
aspect of the passage, e.g. (a) the text; 
(b) how it fits into the Gospel as a 
whole; (c) the intellectual and devo- 
tional implications of the central theme. 
The sub-groups met separately for study, 
then came together for reporting and 
discussion. Each person also moved 
within the divisions of his group. 


A very valuable item on the con- 
ference program was a period of silence 
observed every evening after tea and 
before the nightly address. This began 
with a mass meeting, including the 
singing of a hymn, and a short talk or 
“lead in’ by one of the senior members. 


Each person then made his way:to a 
quiet place for thirty minutes, and the 
period concluded with the singing of a 
hymn together. At first the period 
seemed interminable, but by the end 
of the week it was all too short. The 
activities of the conference, interesting 
and varied, piled up and became ex- 
hausting. This was a time for sorting out 
the message and inspiration of the con- 
ference, and for discovering and accepting 
personal responsibility. 


The Sunday evening Federation Sery- 
ice was a truly inspiring experience. 
Leaders of the service included the 
Rev. Harry Daniel, from India, the 
Rev. M. M. Thomas, also from India, 
a Lutheran, a Greek Orthodox, and a 
New Zealander. This brought home to 
us once more the universality of the 
Christian Church. 


(Based on a report in Student, magazine 
of the New Zealand SCM.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Study Swanwick 

Bible study was the predominant 
feature of the SCM Study Conference 
at Swanwick, July 15-24, thanks to a 
technique borrowed from the SCM of 
Australia, by which the whole morning 
was devoted to it!. The fear had been 
expressed that this method would 
demand too much theological knowledge 
from students, but this was definitely 
proved not to be a limiting factor; 
indeed the members of the conference 


1 See news from Australia. 
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were keen to import this method into 
the life of SCM groups in their univer- 
sities and colleges. 


The main addresses which highlighted 
areas of concern in our international, 
national, and university life were given 
by Philip Potter, Youth Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, Alan Booth 
of the Churches’ Commission on Inter- 
national Affairs, and Frank Glenden- 
ning, Warden of Student Movement 
House, London. Extra meetings on 
Central Africa and the H-Bomb grew 
out of two of these addresses and 
revealed the customary liveliness of 
student concern. 


Ten seminars, whose subjects ranged 
from “Church Unity in the British 
Isles’? to “Nationalism within the Com- 
monwealth” and from ‘‘Punishment”’ to 
“Evangelism in an Industrial Society” 
occupied the evenings of the conference ; 
here the lessons learned in Bible study 


were carried further into present-day - 


life. They were preceded by an hour’s 
reading period, for which members of 
the conference could borrow from the 
library formed from the books each 
student had brought with him. Another 
library, for the Bible study, was com- 
piled in the same way; together they 
contained about 2000 books. 


General Swanwick 


Just as the business man traditionally 
carries a newspaper in one hand and 
an umbrella in the other, and the mis- 
sionary an umbrella and a Bible, so 
should the SCM member go forth with 
a Bible in one hand and a-newspaper in 
the other. This illustration from the 
opening session may explain the pattern 
of the General Conference of the SCM 
on ‘“‘The People of God” held at Swan- 
wick, July 25-31, at which we were to 
learn how to use and relate the tools 
thus assigned to us. 


Four addresses on the Call, Com- 
mission, Character, and Cross of the 
People of God were specifically linked 
to the Bible study periods which had 
preceded them. On the newspaper side 
the conference divided into five com- 
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missions : Consumers’ Culture, Life and 
Death, Crime and Society, Success in 
your Job, and Living Together, in which 
large issues in our personal and social 
lives today were explored. 


Also in the program were two addres- 
ses on “Intercession” and ‘Vocation 
Abroad” and two informative sessions 
on the life of students and the Church 
throughout the world. The play, Seven 
Letters, an adaptation of the letters to 
the churches at the beginning of Revela- 
tion and originally written for broad- 
casting, was presented at the end of 


Work on a seminar paper... 


the week ; it proved relatively straight- 
forward to produce and rehearse during 
a conference and both intriguing and 
stimulating to its audience. 


(From the SCM Press Release.) 


INDIA 


During May and June 1959 the Indian 
SCM had three two-week summer col- 
leges on “The Life and Mission of the 
Church’’. One was for students from 
South India, one for those from the 
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North, and one was an_all-India con- 
ference for university teachers. The 
interesting features of these summer col- 
leges were: 

1) Each delegate was given six “‘text 
books” which he had to read prior to 
attending the summer college. 

2) There was a college library, and 
each delegate had to spend three hours 
reading under the direction of a tutor 
and to produce, before the end of the 
summer college, one seminar paper on 
church history and one on Christian 
witness in a particular area of the con- 
temporary world. 


techniques of conducting Bible study 
classes. 

As we look back at the summer col- 
leges we are all convinced of their 
tremendous value in training Christian 
leadership. We were amazed at how 
willing delegates were to spend long 
hours in study, and the real determination 
with which they returned to their local 
situations to live in more faithful obe- 
dience to the mission of the Church in 
the universities of India today. Two- 
week conferences are expensive for most 
of our university teachers and students, 
but the generous gifts of the United 


. and on a road, at summer college 


3) There were twelve main lectures on 
the Christian faith and the Life and 
Mission of the Church in India. For 
these we were fortunate in having such 
distinguished visitors as Metropolitan 
Johanen Mar Thoma, Dr. W. Visser ’t 
Hooft, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, Dr. 
P. D. Devanandan, and the Rt. Rev. 
J. W. Sadiq, in addition to several 
younger leaders who gave a course of 
six lectures in church history and six 
lectures on the contemporary situation. 

4) Daily worship and Bible study 


introduced participants to the best 
traditions of Christian worship and the 


Presbyterian Church in the USA and 
the National Christian Council of 
India helped to make these possible. 


In relation to the project on the Life 
and Mission of the Church the Indian 
SCM has produced the following pub- 
lications which may be of interest to 
other Movements : 


DARSHAN, March 1958: 
The Life and Mission of the Church. 


DARSHAN, September 1958: 
The Mission of the Church in India 


Today . 
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DARSHAN, July 1959: 
Report on the Rangoon Conference. 
Study Booklet : 
The SCM in the Life and Mission 
of the Church, by Rev. E. L. Ten 
Brink. 
HARRY DANIEL 


RUSSIAN SCM OUTSIDE RUSSIA 


The pessismists among us often say : 
“The Russian emigration is dying’. 
The last conference of the Russian SCM 
outside Russia, held at Biévres, near 
Paris, May 16-18, was eloquent proof 
of the contrary. Everything contributed 
to the success of the meeting: a large 
attendance — 355 participants, with del- 
egates from Germany, Belgium, Paris, 
and four French provincial cities; the 
presence of numerous clergy; the im- 
portance of the subjects treated; the 
high level of the papers, and wonderful 


weather which permitted the groups to _ 


meet out of doors. In addition we had 
several non-Orthodox guests — Do- 
minicans, Jesuits, Franciscans, Bene- 
dictines, and ‘‘Cimade’ans’’ whose 
presence was living proof of the ecumen- 
ical character of the whole undertaking. 

The program was very much centred 
on dogma, with the leaders aiming 
particularly to teach. On the first day 
there were lectures on ‘“‘The Liturgy as 
a Common Task”’ and ‘‘The First Chris- 
tians in their Struggle for Truth’. On 
the morning of the second day we had 
three seminars: “The Struggle of the 
Church for the Dogma of the Holy 
Trinity”, “The Struggle of the Church 
against Christological Heresies’, and 
“The Struggle of the Church for the 
Veneration of Icons”, introduced by 
short papers on ‘‘What is a Dogma ?’’ 
and “‘What is an Ecumenical Council ?”’. 
The afternoon lecture was on ‘“‘What are 
the differences between Orthodoxy and 
Roman Catholicism and why are these 
differences still important today?” On 
the third day we heard lectures on 
“Christ and the Flood of Living Water” 
and “The Holy Ghost and our Salva- 
tion’’. 

The first two days were interesting, 
the third was remarkable. It seemed 


that the morning paper was being read 


in Antioch, where ‘“‘the. disciples took 
the name of Christians’. The image of 
Christ filled the consciousness of all 
listeners. In the afternoon we moved 
to Alexandria and listened to the in- 
spired theology of the Trinity and a 
profound criticism of the filioque. 

The liturgical life of the conference 
was really inspired. One of the liturgies 
was celebrated in French, and traditional 
church music revealed itself as a precious 
vessel for the genius of the French 
language. In comparison with the 
average service it was the same and yet 
quite different : it revealed in Orthodox 
forms the very soul of France. 

L. ZANDER. 


NETHERLANDS 


This year the scene of the annual 


‘summer conference of the VCSB — one 


of the two Dutch SCMs—was the 
wooded region of Diever (Drente). 
About sixty members came together to 
discuss some fundamental biblical ques- 
tions: our approach to the Bible, our 
relation to Jesus Christ and the Holy 


Spirit, the problem of resurrection, and — 


the value of prayer. 

What looked at first glance like a 
group of dogmatic subjects soon provided 
the occasion for personal heart-search- 
ing. Answers to all our questionings 
were not to be expected, not even from 
the lecturers, but a clearer picture of our 
own faith and the way in which to 
search for truth emerged after five days 
of sharing camp life. The conference 
ended with a liturgical service, in which 
many members were able to express 
their faith, however hesitant it may 
have been. 

Other highlights in the program were 
a football match against the local cham- 
pions, lost by fifteen goals to four, 
watching Shakespeare played by enthu- 
siastic amateurs from the village, nightly 
swims, an elaboraté costume party, and, 
of course, the campfire on the last 
evening. 

All in all a conference which we felt 
to be to the credit of our Movement ! 


H. C. BLokuuts. 
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Lord Jesus Christ, we bring before thee in prayer the many refugee students 
in all parts of the world. 


We pray thee 

— That they may not suffer from want of material things ; give them food, 
clothing, and new homes; may they gain access to the universities, 
and may scholarships be provided so they can continue their studies. 

— Leave them not alone in the anguish of soul caused by their uprooted- 
ness ; may they find friends who will make them feel at home in their 
new surroundings, and understanding teachers who will help them to 
adapt themselves to new study conditions. 

— That they may be saved from bitterness and hatred against those from 
whom they have had to flee, and from resignation and despair in the 
face of the indifference of those among whom they now live. ' 


O Lord, we are guilty of the disunity of the world and of the absence of 
peace which have brought about their bitter lot. 


— May we not become doubly guilty through passing by these refugee 
students with indifference and unconcern. 

— May we not quiet our conscience with the thought that organizations 
are caring for them, but be willing ourselves to help ; show us how 
through our efforts their lot may be made easier. 

— Grant that during World Refugee Year many students may be led to 
make sacrifices for their fellows ; may no political motives be allowed 
to obscure its real meaning, and may the refugee’s need be the only 


measure for the help given. 


We pray that thy word may be proclaimed among all refugee students. 
Help us to show forth in word and deed thy love for all people, especially to 
those who do not know thee. May they seek out the SCM, and help us to 
welcome them into our fellowship. 

_O Lord, thou who hadst nowhere to lay thy head, let us not forget that 
we ourselves are but pilgrims and strangers and that we have no right to ask 
for security in this world. May we learn to cast all our care upon thee because 


thou carest for us. 


Amen. 
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